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THE FUTURE OF THE GAELIC LANGUAGE. 





II. 


IN our last paper we endeavoured to show how undesirable it is 
in the highest interest of the Highlanders that Gaelic should 
cease to be a recognised vehicle of speech among them. We shall 
now go on to consider the second question raised: Is the extinc- 
tion of Gaelic probable ? 

However essential we may regard the language to the full 
and harmonious development of the Celt, we cannot but feel 
that there are destructive forces at work, which, if unchecked, 
will eventually bring about its death. We can gain nothing by 
minimising the forces of the enemy. Let us endeavour as ac- 
curately as possible to estimate its strength. Having done so, 
we shall be able more correctly to calculate our own chances of 
success. 

This is a money-making age. The dollarisalmighty. The 
lust for gold has taken such a hold of the men and women 
of the nineteenth century, that they are ready to fling aside 
as worthless everything that does not represent an ascertained 
amount of current coin. This miserly spirit is as rampant 
in Britain as in any part of the world. The Celts are not a 
miserly race; but the influences brought to bear on them from 
without, combined with their own extreme poverty, necessitate on 


their part very considerable moral strength to resist the insidious 
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temptation put in their way. True it is, as pointed out last 
month, that Gaelic is still of some commercial value, while a 
knowledge of it cannot possibly be the means of the very 
slightest pecuniary loss; yet all this is lost sight of in view of the 
great fact that English is the accredited language of the British 
people, probably destined at some time to be the language of the 
world. The Celt is frequently disposed to associate it with his 
dreams of future prosperity. He is apt to regard it as the golden 
key by which all the portals that are at present barred against 
him can be opened wide. Unwilling as he naturally is to discard 
this precious heritage of his race, he feels that, if the prevailing 
opinion regarding the worthlessness of Gaelic in the great battle 
of life be correct, he must make up his mind to bid it a sad fare- 
well. These, though to some extent prevalent, are certainly not 
the sentiments of the whole Highland people. Far from it. 
Those who think so are but a small section who have been 
miserably gulled by people whose contempt for everything Celtic 
is bred of ignorance and blind dislike. 

Since Culloden, the barriers which have separated the High- 
lands from the Lowlands have been continuously disappearing. 
We certainly do not regret that a brotherhood has been estab- 
lished between Celt and Saxon. Through it the former has 
gained a good deal, though he has also suffered much. We do 
not regret that in their commingling the rough jagged edges on 
the characters of the two races have been partly rubbed off. 
What we do lament is that the Celtic spirit should have to some 
extent been dominated by the Saxon; that the Celtic fire does 
not seem to burn so brightly now, as it did before the Lowlander 
began to find a home north of the Grampians. In the face, 
however, of so many brilliant examples of the contrary, especi- 
ally on Britain’s battlefields, we cannot believe that that fire 
has been quenched, and we are confident that it needs but 
some slight fanning to set it brightly flaming again. 

One result of the contact between Celt and Saxon has 
been in some measure to affect the vitality of the Gaelic lan- 
guage. Amid rugged Highland fastnesses, which before but re- 
echoed to the rich wild notes of the mountain tongue, have been 
heard the silvery accents of England. The old Highland chief- 
tain, whose main glory it was that he was a Highlander, and 
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could acquit himself as one, has now almost disappeared. He 
has been replaced by the Southern capitalist, for whom the 
atmosphere of London or Birmingham is more congenial than 
the fresh breezes that play around the Highland bens. The 
duties of land-ownership he devolves upon men as anti-Celtic in 
their temperament as he is himself, and when he does choose a 
Highland factor, the individual of whom choice is made is 
generally a miserable specimen of the race. Should the alien 
laird even condescend to visit his Scottish estate, he takes the 
utmost pains to show his contempt for his tenants, and for 
every thing that they hold dear. Their language is to him 
mere gibberish. Their habits and customs he abhors. The 
servants put on, if possible, more airs than their master. When 
his liveried young men or dainty maids see a native coming along 
the road, they slink over to the other side to avoid him. Should 
he address them a hearty Gaelic salutation, they stare rudely and 
vacantly in his face. True, their own English is not of the best, 
and their treatment of the letter 4 is not strictly in accordance 
with the principles of orthography, but yet they are in blissful 
ignorance of the fact. 

Things are not much better when our pseudo-chief is away. 
The official who then rules the roost, if he does know Gaelic, 
uses it only when he cannot get on without it, and his retainers 
and subordinates are very frequently even more ignorant and 
contemptuous than he is himself. The evils which have befallen 
the Highlands through the large farming system have been fre- 
quently and forcibly pointed out. Not only is the system in 
itself an evil, but it has been the means of introducing to the 
North many men without a spark of sympathy for those with 
whom they are brought into contact there. The mind of the 
average low-country farmer hardly ever rises above considera- 
tions bearing on crops and markets. The men he employs he 
regards as so many machines at work to stock his coffers. He 
looks upon their language as an intolerable nuisance, and if they 
are unable to understand his very questionable English, he sets 
them down as dolts and abuses them accordingly. 

Every season the more beautiful parts of the Highlands are 
visited by bands of tourists from all parts of the world. Deer- 
stalking, grouse-shooting, and fishing attract to the North each 
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year an increasing number of the votaries of sport. With what- 
ever languages all these pleasure-hunters may be acquainted, 
they are almost morally certain not to know Gaelic. The 
natives are brought into frequent contact with them as employés, 
and otherwise. Such intercourse is ever apt to heighten in their 
unsophisticated minds the suspicions secretly entertained pre- 
viously as to the uselessness of a knowledge of Gaelic. The 
driver, the gillie, the message boy, the maid-servant, all devote 
themselves energetically to the study of English. To acquire it 
is their main object in life. 

The disadvantageous circumstances which surround the 
Highlander, especially the young Highlander, compel him for a 
time to quit his home for the centres of business life, to eke out 
by labour there an addition to his scanty income. His visits to 
the South benefit him in several respects, but in others they are 
demoralising. In order to make any headway he has to lay aside 
to a large extent his Gaelic, and adopt an uncouth ungrammatical 
dialect, which he thinks is English. Evil influences brought to 
bear on him may tempt him to conceal his Celtic origin. He 
denies all knowledge of his mother tongue, though his every word 
betrays the falseness of the position he assumes. He becomes 
an apostate Highlander, and like all apostates deserves to be held 
up to the contempt and scorn of his fellow-countrymen and the 
world. We trust there are few in whose veins Celtic blood runs, 
who have sunk so low ; but the facts that are forced upon us 
compel us to admit that the degenerate Highlander does exist. 

There are many, however, who, though they do not deserve 
to be enrolled in the same inglorious category, have yet been un- 
able wholly to resist the anti-patriotic influences by which they 
have been surrounded. First, unconsciously, and then unwill- 
ingly, is the idea forced upon them, that Gaelic is neither valuable, 
not even respectable. They persevere in the use of the mongrel dia- 
lect they have acquired which, when they get home, they air as 
much as possible. In it they converse with all except those who 
are utterly unable to understand it. They have learned Gaelic 
in their childhood. It is the only language they really know, 
and they of course never forget it; but their whole influence is 
lent to the fallacy that English is the main thing for a man who 
wishes to make his way in the world. They discourage their 
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children in talking Gaelic. It would be amusing if it were not 
so offensive to hear a brawny Celt of twenty-six or thereabouts, 
glibly addressing his child in the dialect he has picked up in the 
dock-yards of Glasgow, fondly imagining that he is accustoming 
him or her to the greatest language in the world. 

Unfortunately for the last eight or ten years there has been 
brought to bear on the boy and girl Highlander an anti-Celtic 
influence which is, perhaps, more insidious than any we have 
mentioned. When the Scottish Education Act came into force 
in the Highlands, it very materially altered the old arrangements. 
Innumerable blessings through its instrumentality were prophe- 
sied for the Highland people. In a measure these expectations 
have been realised. A very much larger per centage of the 
Highland youth are trained to read, write, and count than ever 
enjoyed these advantages before. The schoolmaster of the 
modern type is abroad, self-consciously imagining that he is 
working a mighty social revolution among those with whom his 
lot has been cast. It is certainly not our object to depreciate the 
powers or derogate from the dignity of the modern schoolmaster. 
We are not so foolhardy as to ruffle his feathers; but that the 
system which he is but the humble instrument in carrying out 
has been detrimental to the highest interests of the Highlanders— 
has fostered the anti-patriotic bias to a degree, we assert ; and we 
are prepared to maintain that that system will, if not considerably 
modified, in course of time inevitably result in the extinction of 
every Celtic sympathy in the breasts of those brought up under 
it. The teaching of Gaelic is forbidden in the schools. All 
methods of the average teacher are based on the assumption that 
its extinction is necessary for a knowledge of English. He for- 
bids it in the school: some even go so far as to thrash any of 
their scholars who may be convicted of conversing in it on the 
playground, or anywhere in the neighbourhood of the school 
buildings. The pupils are taught to regard it as an effectual 
barrier to their prosperity, a barrier to be surmounted as soon as 
possible. School inspectors discourage the employment of it as 
a means of communication with those who understand little or 
no English, although such a method of instruction is both sanc- 
tioned and enjoined in the Code. They ignore its existence in 
every possible way. 
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These are the enemies with which the friends of Gaelic, 
and the friends of the Highlands, have to contend. Forces 
strong and subtle are ranged against us. In the face of such 
odds is not surrender both discreet and incumbent? Are we not 
fighting a losing battle? Such is the counsel of the enemy. On 
that ground alone we are disposed to view it with suspicion; but 
when we review our own forces, we are at once convinced how 
cowardly it would be for us to adopt such a policy, to desert the 
time-honoured standard round which our fathers have fought so 
bravely. More especially dishonourable for us would it be to 
desert our flag at a crisis such as this, when there are signs dis- 
cernible that victory, signal victory, may soon reward our efforts. 
There are two events looming in the near future which will 
effectively modify the circumstances which are at present telling 
against us. The more important of these is a reform in the land 
laws. Among the many inestimable advantages which will 
accrue from such a change, the preservation of Gaelic isone. We 
have already shown how many of the circumstances which obtain 
under the present system are detrimental to it in the extreme. 
Many of these will be removed. The foppish absentee landlord 
will no longer wield the power he at present possesses. His 
factor will become the nonentity he deserves to be. Their 
retainers will be treated according to their deserts, and coldly 
disregarded, whenever they arrogate to themselves a dignity 
which, neither their position nor their brains entitle them to. 
The Celt will be able to make a living at home, and when, out of 
his own free will, he temporarily or permanently leaves that 
home, he will carry with him a rooted love of it, which will enable 
him easily to resist temptations to sever himself from the hal- 
lowed memories that cluster round it. To-day, too many of our 
Highlanders are forced to regard their home life as their sternest, 
bitterest experience. Then their Highland life and everything 
connected with it will be fraught with peaceful, ennobling associa- 
tions. 

From another source also is deliverance at hand. The 
country has had more than twelve years’ experience of the pre- 
vailing system of education. In the course of these years so 
many imperfections in it have been brought to light that we are 
assured that drastic educational reforms are at hand. Gaelic, we 
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are confident—and our confidence is based to some extent on 
almost an express pledge from Mr Mundella—will then receive 
the attention it merits, and due provision will be made for instruc- 
tion in it in all our Highland schools. 

Upon remedies such as these are our hopes for the Gaelic 
language based. The extinction of Gaelic, though it may be 
possible, is certainly not probable. There are many of us who 
have long dreamed of a better day for the Highland people. 
After all the gloom and sorrow of the night, that dream seems 
now about to be realised. Faint streaks of dawn are already 
visible above the horizon. Those who for long, in the face of 
misrepresentation and obloquy, have toiled and suffered in the 
Highland cause, though often worsted in the fight, may now rest 
in the assurance that the day is not far distant when their efforts 
shall be crowned with success. They can foresee a time when 
the beautiful glens and straths of the North, which have so long 
lain desolate, shall once again be peopled by a happy, prosperous 
peasantry, tilling the soil that their forefathers tilled, and speak- 
ing in accents contented and hopeful the tongue that their fore- 
fathers spoke. JOHN MACARTHUR. 








CAPABILITIES OF SMALL TENANTS IN THE HIGHLANDS.—*The 
following are instances of the capability of small tenants in the Highlands, and of the 
improvement of lands and rents effected by far other means than the burning decrees. 
The tenant of a friend of mine, when he first took his farm, paid a rent of £8. Ios. 
This rent has been gradually augmented, since the year 1781, to £85, and this 
without lease or encouragement from the landlord, who, by the industry and improve- 
ments of his tenant, has received an increase of more than 1000 per cent. in less than 
forty years. On another estate, nineteen small tenants paid, in the year 1784, a joint 
rent of £57. This has been raised by degrees, without a shilling given in assistance 
for improvements, which have been considerable, to £371. The number of acres 
is 145, which are situated in a high district, and with no pasture for sheep. These 
are not insulated facts. I could produce many to show that industry, with abstemious 
and contented habits, more than compensates for the increased consumption of pro- 
duce by so many occupants; and that by judicious management, the peasantry of the 
Highlands, although they may be numerous in proportion to the quantity of fertile land, 
contribute to secure the permanent welfare both of the landholder and of the country. 
What men can pay better rents than those who live nine months in the year on 
potatoes and milk, on bread only when potatoes fail, and on butcher meat seldom or 
never? Who are better calculated to make good soldiers, than men trained up to 
such habits, and contented with such moderate comforts? And who are likely to 
make more loyal and happy subjects, contented with their lot, and true to their king 
king, and to their immediate superiors.” —Stewart’s Sketches of the Highlanders now in 
the press. 
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EARLY HISTORY AND INHABITANTS OF 
SCOTLAND. 


By PROVOST MACANDREW. 
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WE learn, then, that at the time of Columba’s arrival in Iona, 
there was, and had for some time been, established in the West 
of Scotland, and extending from the Mull of Cantyre on the 
south to Loch-Linnhe in the north, and bounded on the west by 
the chain of mountains which separate the counties of Perth and 
Argyle, and which Adamnan calls the Dorsum Brittanae or back 
bone of Britain, a kingdom inhabited, or at all events ruled by, 
Scots from Ireland, and called Dalriada. The valley of the 
Clyde, Teviotdale, and the county of Cumberland constituted the 
British Kingdom of Strathclyde, the capital of which was at 
Dunbretan, the Dune or fort of the Britons, now Dumbarton, the 
rest of Scotland north of the Firth, and including the Orkney 
Islands, was held by the Picts. The Lothians appear to have 
been inhabited by a mixed race of Picts and Saxons, and the 
county of Galloway was inhabited by a separate tribe of Picts. 
Whether the Picts were divided into two kingdoms, each with a 
ruler of its own, is a question which, so far as I can see, should 
be answered in the negative. There is no hint of two kingdoms 
in the chronicles and lists of kings which have come down to us, 
and I think the truth is that the land inhabited by the Picts, ex- 
clusive of Galloway, formed one kingdom, and that the king had 
his residence sometimes in the northern portion of the kingdom 
and sometimes in the southern. In Adamnan there is certainly 
no hint of two kingdoms. It was to the people of this kingdom 
that St Columba directed his missionary efforts, and we learn 
that he went to the Court of Brude, near the River Ness, and 
having miraculously caused the gates of Brude’s fort or castle to 
open to him, he was received by the king who soon was converted 
by him, and the Columban Church rapidly spread over the king- 
dom of the Picts, which became nominally at least Christian. 

It may be interesting to pause for a moment to glance at the 
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question where this fort or tower of King Brude was. Three 
sites are claimed—Craig-Phadraig, with the vitrified remains, on 
which we are familiar ; Tor Vean, where there are undoubted re- 
mains of a fortification, and where at the time of the making of the 
Caledonian Canal a massive silver chain, now in the Antiquarian 
Museum in Edinburgh, was discovered, and the Crown or Auld 
Castle Hill of Inverness, where, at the point where Victoria Terrace 
now stands, there are remains of extensive buildings, and where the 
Castle and Town of Inverness at one time undoubtedly stood. In 
the various notices of St Columba’s journeys to and from Inverness, 
there is nothing to indicate the site or even the side of the river 
on which it stood. The builders of the vitrified forts have not 
yet been identified with any certainty, and it seems generally to 
be supposed that they are much older than the time of Brude. 
Skene, without giving any sufficient reasons, has fixed on Tor Vean, 
and Dr Aitken, who has paid much attention to the topography 
of the district, has arrived on independent grounds at the same 
conclusion. I confess that I myself incline to give the preference 
to the Auld Castle Hill. First, because, although we do not 
know that there was a town of Inverness in Brude’s time, it is 
extremely probable that there was, for the reason that it is not 
likely that a powerful king like Brude, ruling from the Orkneys 
to the Clyde and Forth, would have his residence in a detached 
hill fort, which both Craig-Phadraig and Tor Vean must have 
been ; second, because the earliest town of which we have a record 
was clustered round the old castle on the Crown, and there is 
every probability that a town did exist there from the earliest 
times ; and third, because all the earliest ecclesiastical founda- 
tions were on this side of the river. We have no record of any 
Columban foundation in Inverness, but it is extremely improbable 
that Columba did not follow here what was his practice else- 
where, viz., on the conversion of a King or Chief to get a grant of 
land and found a monastery. And we know that when the Roman 
Catholic Church superseded the old Columban Church, the ancient 
foundations were very generally converted into abodes of some 
of the regular monastic order. 

To resume our narrative, however. We have more or less 
authentic records of the Pictish and Scottish kingdom from 
Adamnan’s time. The Picts continued to maintain themselves, 
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sometimes at war with the Saxons, and sometimes extending their 
boundaries to the Tweed, and sometimes driven back to the 
northern friths, frequently at war with their neighbours the 
Scots, and latterly at war with the Norwegians, who not long after 
Adamnan’s time seem to have taken possession of the Orkneys. 
About 717 Nectan, the King of the Picts, conformed to Rome, 
and expelled the Columban clergy from his kingdom, and about 
750 Angus, King of the Picts, appears to have suppressed the 
Scottish kingdom of Dalriada ; and although for 100 years from 
this time the annals are confused, it would appear that Dalriada 
was a province of the Pictish kingdom. About 830 a dispute 
arose about the succession to the Pictish throne, and one of the 
claimants was Alpin, a Scot by paternal descent, and described 
by some of the chroniclers as King of Dalriada. He was un- 
successful, but a few years afterwards, Kenneth, his son, emerging 
apparently from Galloway at the head of a body of Scots, first 
established himself as King of Dalriada, and afterwards having 
overthrown the Picts in a great battle, established himself as 
King of the Picts, and permanently united the kingdoms of the 
Picts and the Scots into one. The pedigree of Alpin and Ken- 
neth is not well ascertained, but there seems no doubt that on 
the paternal side they were of the royal line of the Scottish 
Kings of Dalriada, while it seems equally clear that through his 
mother, and according to the Pictish law of succession, Alpin had 
a claim to the Pictish throne, and was supported in his claim by 
a large portion of the Pictish people. It would appear, too, that 
there was an ecclesiastical element in the revolution which placed 
Kenneth on the Pictish throne, for with his accession the Colum- 
ban Church was restored, and continued to be the Church of the 
kingdom until the time of Malcolm Canmore. 

With the reign of Kenneth Macalpin, the real authentic 
history of the country begins, and the succession to the Crown 
continues in his line to this day. He himself was called King of 
the Picts, but very soon after his time the united kingdom came 
to be called the Kingdom of Albyn, and continued to be so 
called until the reign of Malcolm the Second, who reigned from 
1005 to 1034, when it came to be called the Kingdom of Scot- 
land, a name which had previously been applied to Ireland. 

As I have said, from this time we have authentic history. 
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We start therefore with a Pictish kingdom extending over all 
Scotland north of the Forth, and with a king having claims to 
the Crown, as also to the Crown of the ancient Scottish kingdom 
of Dalriada, establishing his claims to both by the aid of a small 
body of Scots. From this time we have no record of any great 
emigration or movement of population. As the Scottish race 
became predominant, there would no doubt be an emigration 
from Ireland, and a settlement in Scotland of many Scots. 
Afterwards, in the time of Malcolm Canmore and his sons, there 
was undoubtedly a settlement of Saxon emigrants from England, 
and there are records of many grants of land to them, and sub- 
sequently, many Normans came into Scotland and took leading 
parts, as they did all over Europe ; but the main body of the 
people must have continued to be of Pictish blood, and must 
continue to be so still. In the time of Kenneth’s successors, the 
Scots and the Picts were rapidly amalgamating into one people, 
and the Scottish form of the common language prevailed. With 
Malcolm Canmore the Saxon language became the language of 
the Court, and the Gaelic gradually receded, as it is still doing; 
but in the time of King David the First, we learn from the Book 
of Deer, that the Gaelic was then the common language of Aber- 
deenshire, and that the people and organisation of that district 
were still Celtic. I think we may safely conclude, therefore, and 
this is the point of my narrative, that with a considerable cross 
of Scots from Ireland, a considerable cross of Saxons, parti- 
cularly in the southern parts, a cross of British in the south- 
west, arising from the acquisition of a portion of the Strath- 
clyde kingdom in 945, although it had been for some time held 
by the Saxons, a slight cross of Norman in the upper classes, 
and of Norwegian in Caithness and the Western Isles, the main 
blood of the Scottish people is Pictish. 

This being so, it is of interest to enquire who the Picts were, 
and why they were so called. 

We have seen that Tacitus says that from their appearance 
they might have been of German origin, but concludes that they 
probably came from Gaul, as he holds the rest of the Britons 
did, and neither he nor any Roman writer mentions any distinc- 
tion in language between them and the other Britons. The 
question has been very keenly contested, whether the Picts were 
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Celts or Teutons? Their own tradition is that they came from 
Scythia, that is northern Europe, and we know now that they 
were preceded in this country by an older race. The argument 
from the appearance of the people goes for nothing, because there 
were no marked physical distinctions between the Celt and the 
Teuton. The argument from language has been rendered im- 
mortal by the famous discussion between the Antiquary and Sir 
Arthur Wardour, as to the one word of the Pictish language 
said to be the only remnant of it. There are, however, a great 
many words of the Pictish language which still remain, and they 
certainly do not tend to show that it was Teutonic. The con- 
clusion which Skene draws from an examination of these words is 
that the language was a Gaelic dialect, but approximating some- 
what to the Cornish variety of the British. Much stress has been 
laid on two passages in the life of St Columba, where it is men- 
tioned that in communicating with Picts he used an inter- 
preter; and on a passage in Bede where it is stated that 
in Bede’s time the Gospel in Britain was preached in four 
languages, two of these being Scottish and Pictish, as showing 
that the Scottish and the Pictish languages were different. But 
it has been well pointed out that there is nothing in these passages 
inconsistent with the speech of these people, being only different 
dialects of the same language. In the cases where an interpreter 
is mentioned by Adamnan, Columba was explaining the Christian 
doctrine, in the one case to an old man in Skye, said to have 
been the Chief of the Geona Cohort; and in the other case toa 
peasant. Now, it might very well be that there was no more 
difference between the language of St Columba and these persons, 
than there is between the language of an Irishman and a Scot- 
tish Highlander of the present day. In both cases the interpre- 
ter scems to have been found on the spot. In the case of 
Bede the statement implies no more than what might be 
implied by saying in the present day that the Bible is read in 
German and Dutch, or in Swedish and Norwegian. The broad 
fact remains that as a rule Columba seems to have had no diffi- 
culty in communicating with King Brude and the people about 
his Court; that we find no hint of any difference of social organ- 
isation between the Picts and the Scots, and that the two peoples, 
as soon as they were united under a common ruler, rapidly 
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amalgamated and assumed a common language. The conclusion 
which one is led to is that the Picts and the Scots were two 
branches of the same Celtic race, the one entering Scotland from 
the North Sea, the other entering Ireland from the south, and 
that when they came in contact there was no essential difference 
between them in physical characterestic, in social or politicalorgan- 
isation, or in language. There is one peculiarity about the Picts, 
however, which must be noticed. In the royal family, at least, the 
law of succession was peculiar. In the whole line of kings given 
in the chronicles, there is no instance of a son succeeding a father; 
brothers succeeded each other, but failing brothers, the sons of 
sisters were preferred, and the husbands of their sisters were very 
often foreigners. In one case, the son of the King of Northumbria 
married a royal Pictish lady, and his son succeeded to the throne ; 
and we have seen that Alpin, the father of Kenneth, of Scottish de- 
scent by his father, claimed the Pictish throne through his mother. 
This law of succession was different from that which prevailed 
among the Scots. Among the latter, the succession was in the 
male line, according to the law of tanistry: that is, the eldest male 
succeeded, brothers being preferred to sons. Our townsman, the 
late Mr Maclennan, examined this subject in his learned book 
on primitive marriage, and drew the conclusion that the Picts 
were an ex-ogamous tribe: that is, a tribe where the women 
always chose their husbands from stranger tribes. There is an 
Irish legend bearing on this, which is curious. It is, that the 
Picts first arrived in ships in Ireland, after the Scots had settled 
there, and asked to be allowed to dwell among them ; that the 
Irish refused to allow them, but pointed to Scotland, then un- 
occupied, and advised them to go there and occupy the land, 
and, as they had no women with them, gave them Scottish wives 
on condition that the succession should be through females. The 
legend was probably invented to account for this peculiarity ; for 
the Picts were certainly settled in Scotland and the North of 
Ireland before the Scots arrived in Ireland ; and by some it has 
been supposed that the legend was invented to account for the 
adoption of the Scottish language by the Picts. This rule of 
succession may have been the origin of the statements of the 
Roman Historians about the community of women. 

The question as to how the people got the name of Picts is 
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one the discussion of which is perhaps more curious than profitable, 
but it is interesting. Inthe Gaelic language the people called 
themselves Cruithne, and in their chronicles their first king, and 
the eponymous or name of the father of the race, is said to have 
been Cruithne, son of Kinne. . Cruth is a Gaelic word I believe 
still in use, and means strictly a figure or image. The generally 
received opinion is that the people of North Britain were called 
Picts by the Romans, because they painted themselves. Czsar 
tells us of all the Britons that they painted themselves with 
woad or blue paint, to make themselves look terrible to their 
enemies. We have seen that the Picts were first so-called by 
the Romans about the beginning of the fourth century, and 
Father Innes ingeniously argues that by this time the other 
Britons who had now been under Roman influence for two cen- 
turies and a-half, had given up the habit; that the Northern 
Britons retained it, and that the Romans, noticing the distinc- 
tion, called them Picts or painted men, the Latin word jpicti 
meaning painted. I venture to doubt whether this is a true 
account of the origin of the name. We have seen that Tacitus 
takes no notice of the custom of painting among the Britons, 
either of the north or south, and he does notice it as existing 
among some of the German tribes. So far as I have been 
able to discover, the only mention of anything of the kind in 
any Roman writer after Czsar, is the passage which I gave 
from Herodian, the historian of Severus, that they marked 
their bodies with the representation of animals, and went 
naked, so as that these pictures or representations might 
not be hidden. This statement is repeated, no doubt, by 
poets and orators, but so far as I can find, this is the only 
historical statement, and one portion of it at least cannot 
be true, viz., that the people living in this country, the climate of 
which must then have been more severe than it is now, wore no 
clothes. Moreover, when we get authenthically acquainted with 
our ancestors, we find no trace or relic of such a custom any more 
than we do of the custom of having their women in common. 
When we think of it, too, and recollect that the Romans never 
conquered the Picts, and had little intercourse with them, and 
that the Roman language left no mark of its influence among 
them, it is in the highest degree improbable that a people under 
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the circumstances should call themselves by a nickname given to 
them by a hostile nation in a foreign tongue, and should translate 
the nickname into their own language, and become known by it 
among their neighbours, and should invent an eponymous to 
account for it. My theory is rather that the Roman name was a 
translation into Latin of the name which the people called them- 
selves, Cruithne, not a very accurate translation, perhaps, as the 
Gaelic root means rather form than colour, and that the story of 
the painting was invented by the historian to account for the 
name. Why the people called themselves Cruithne or figured 
people it is difficult to say. It was very probably from some 
personal peculiarity of their first king, or perhaps a suggestion 
which I offer with some diffidenee, because they wore tartan. 








EDUCATIONAL POWER OF GAELIC POETRY.* 
By MARY MACKELLAR. 





WHEN a stranger visits the Highlands for the first time, he must 
be to some extent forgiven for concluding that the shaggy and 
rudely-clad natives are ignorant and miserable. He sees a people 
dwelling too often in smoky huts that are dingy and comfortless, 
and living on a diet so plain as to seem to the educated palate 
near akin to starvation. Then he considers their language a 
jargon that keeps him from any spirit contact with the speaker 
thereof ; and, worse than all, he has probably read the remarks 
of some travelled Cockney who took a run through some district 
of the Highlands, and considered himself so well informed as to 
air his knowledge, or rather his ignorance, of the people and their 
habits in the pages of some periodical, or in the columns of a news- 
paper. All who read these come, as a matter of course, in contact 
with our people with preconceived ideas ; and we all know that 
preconceived ideas set a traveller at a very serious disadvantage. 
I, at least, found it so on my first visit to London. I was very 
much disappointed to find that, though the Royal Augusta wore 
an imperial crown, and was clothed in purple, she had naked feet 
that were anything but clean, and the hems of her robes were 
* Paper recently read before Gaelic Society of Inverness, 
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torn and muddy. I had expected a glorious vision of glittering 
grandeur, and upon asking myself concerning the foundation of 
such an expectation, I found it was no deeper than my first 
nursery rhyme.— 


** Give me a pin, to stick in my thumb, 
To carry my lady to London toon— 
London toon’s a beautiful place, 
Covered all with gold lace.” 


Perhaps the sneers of the travelled Cockney given in the pages 
of some newspaper had also affected me, and deepened my im- 
pression, that poverty and comfortless homes were evils unheard 
of in the great centre of civilisation, and that the favoured deni- 
zens of that land of light and sunshine saw filth, squalor, and 
poverty for the first time in our Highland glens. Going to Lon- 
don with such preconceived ideas, I got a shock when I found 
that the travelled Cockney had been drawing an impossible 
parallel between his own home and the cots of our peasantry. 
For, verily, our people on strath, glen, or mountain side lead 
beautiful, poetic lives, when compared with the dwellers in the 
slums and alleys of London. They may have lowly cots, and 
have many privations and hardships, but they have also many 
blessings, and much to give zest to life. They are, verily, like 
the strong, finely flavoured, brightly blooming heather on the 
hills ; and those dwellers in the slums like the sickly plants they 
attempt to grow in their windows, without sunshine, and in a 
poisoned atmosphere. The Highlander has all day long the 
fresh air of heaven, the fragrance of the flowers, the ozone of the 
sea, and the pure sunshine—all of them unbought gifts showered 
freely from the Great Father, who made the country, and whose 
choicest blessings belong to those of His children who are reared 
in His own immediate presence and in His temples not made by 
human hands. These temples have the mountains for their walls, 
and the blue sky for their dome; and they are carpeted by 
flowers of a thousand hues, and the voices of the winds are like 
diapasons called forth from a mighty organ played by His own 
Almighty hand, and the little birds are choristers singing in uni- 
son ; and surely such a choir should have a more civilising effect 
than the penny-gathering organ-grinder of the city, even if he 
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has the addition of a grinning monkey who is a very adept in 
gymnastics 

The southern traveller who stays long enough in our moun- 
tain land to learn to know our people will be astonished to find 
how they have been misrepresented. He will find modest and 
beautiful maidens, and brave true-hearted men who would de- 
light with kindly souls and willing hands to serve him in his 
hour of need. He will find faithfulness among servants, courtesy 
and politeness among all classes. Not only so, but he will finda 
people who are educated even in the face of an entire ignorance 
of the three R’s. All ideas of education are not necessarily con- 
fined to a knowledge of letters. Good stout old Earl Douglas 
was a perfect gentleman, I am sure, although he could thank St 
Dunstan that no son of his, save Gawain, could ever pen a line; and 
so, many a gallant Highlander, notwithstanding his ignorance of 
letters and even of the English language, which is considered the 
high road to all culture, is an educated, well-informed man, full 
of high and noble thoughts, and having a very mine of know- 
ledge. For this the Highlander has been greatly indebted to an 
institution which mistaken, though, perhaps, well-meaning men 
have wrested from him—the Cez/idh. There the young mind, 
thirsting to drink from the fountains of knowledge, got it night 
by night orally, as our students in our Universities get it from 
their Professors : only these, instead of taking notes on paper have 
every word graven on the tablets of the soul. There the youth 
heard a store of legends that no Arabian Nights could excel; there 
he heard the proverbs of his country fraught with philosophy and 
profoundest wisdom. He heard the battles of his country retold, 
and learned to think of the hero as the great pattern to be 
imitated, and of the coward as the most despicable being in crea- 
tion. To have had anyone of his kith and kin obliged to stand at 
the church, taking his tongue between his fingers and saying, “ Sid 
am bleidire a theich,’ would be worse than death. The stories 
told at the Ceilidh were full of love and romance, but they 
always had a good moral, and the genius of the language in which 
they were told was of so lofty a kind that the unlettered could 
talk it in all its nervous eloquence and intensity, as well as in all 
its pathos and power, without the artificial aids of grammar or 


etymological manual. The young men or women at the Cedlidh 
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drank in their mother tongue as they had drank their mother’s 
milk, pure and unadulterated from their mother’s breast. The 
young man would go away from the Cezlidh elevated by the 
knowledge he had acquired there. He knew he was not a stray 
atom in creation. He had listened to the tales told of his clan, 
and felt that the halo encircling their brows reflected a glory upon 
him. His heart swelled with pride, and the greatness of the 
heroes of his race would have to be transmitted by him un- 
clouded to his children. There was thus an obligation laid upon 
him, and he dared not do anything to bring shame to the proud 
race from whom he sprang. He could not even with impunity 
marry the girl he loved if she were of a race whose deeds would 
disgrace his children. 

But though proverb, tradition, and story served to educate 
the young Highlander at this wonderful institution of the Cezidh 
(at which the dance also had no mean place), the great source of 
knowledge and of culture was in the poetry of the country ; and 
if it is a sign of superior culture in the homes of rank and fashion 
to be able to quote the poets, it must necessarily be so also in our 
lowly Highland cots. I, who know the poets of both languages 
intimately, know of nothing as a teaching element loftier than 
the sentiments of our good old Gaelic bards. I pass by Ossian, 
whose poems are so well known in the different languages of 
Europe. Not to enter the controversy of whether they are really 
Ossian’s or James Macpherson’s, they are in either case Highland ; 
and if their sentiments are considered too lofty for the minds of a 
primitive race like our Highlanders, we will pass them over 
to pick up and admire a gem whose right to be considered a 
pearl of the Highland shores has never been questioned—that 
is “The Desire of the aged Bard.” Let any one read that 
poem as it has been translated by Mrs Grant of Laggan, and 
say if there is anything purer, sweeter, or better in any of 
the poems of the last three Laureates. The beautiful poetic 
emblems are delicately handled, and the sympathy with nature 
is of a highly refined character. The old man rejoices in the 
visions of love and romance to which his eyes are closed for 
ever. He is glad to know that the flowers he loved are growing 
about his place of rest by the side of the whimpling brook, and 
no sweeter music can thrill his soul than the songs that he 
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poetically calls “ The little children of the bushes,” and his high- 
souled memory of the days when he rejoiced in the cry, “ The 
stag has fallen.” There is no cowardly fear of death. He is 
sorry to leave the mountains he loves, but he knows his trembling 
hand can no longer awaken the harp. He knows his winter is 
everlasting, and he is willing to go to join his brother bards in 
their résidence on Ardven. We are sorry that we have no other 
poem of this grand old man’s, but it is a high compliment to the 
tastes of the people that even this poem of his has come down to 
posterity—orally handed down “ under the feet of the years” by 
an appreciative people. Next in antiquity, although generations 
have elapsed between, comes “The Comshachag,” not so full of 
the poetry of romance as the other, not so fraught with eloquent 
words and lofty thought, but yet full of sound sense and of his- 
torical and genealogical lore. This old Macdonald has a ring of 
manliness in his song that breathes of the free, wild hunter who 
killed so many wolves in his day, and who grudged the laying 
down of his bow and arrow at the feet of hirpling, stumbling, old 
age. The soul was young though the body was aged, and we 
are sorry that we have not a few more of the outpourings of so 
grand a spirit. This is, perhaps, the only song in which we find 
a bard utterly despising the creatures of the ocean, from the 
shell-fish on the sea-shore to the deep-breathing whale that 
splashes among the billows. This, however, is merely by the 
way. Down through the years the bards gave voice to the 
ennobling thoughts God gave them, and thus became the teachers 
of the people. What is loftier or more ennobling for a young 
man bent on wedlock than Duncan Ban MaclIntyre’s song to 
Mairi, his wife? His admiration of her beauty and purity, his 
determination never to make her heart palpitate the quicker for 
any irritating words of his, and to protect her and provide for her 
in all circumstances, are beautifully expressed ; and every one 
who hears that pure and sweet song must be all the better for it. 
Truth and faithfulness in love, and the hatred of everything mer- 
cenary in connection with marriage, are universal characteristics 
of our Gaelic songs. 


‘* Ged a tha mi gann do stdras, 
Gheibh sinn bho [& gu l& na dh’fhoghnas ; 
’S ciod e tuilleadh th’aig Righ Sedras, 

Ged is mdr a Rioghachdan |” 
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seemed to represent the general feeling of the bards in regard to 
conjugal happiness. We need not say how much they have 
added to the military ardour of their countrymen by their praise 
of great and heroic actions, and their utter detestation of every- 
thing akin to cowardice and unmanliness. Not to go further 
back than Mackinnon, we may know the effect such thrilling 
battles as he has described would have upon all who listened to 
the stirring words. Alar na Holaind and Blar na h-Eipheit speak 
of the rival soldier’s high and lofty spirit, and although the bard 
was wounded almost unto death, he only refers to it in passing. 
It is of the noble daring of his officers, and the lofty courage and 
great deeds of his brother soldiers, of which he speaks so caress- 
ingly and so full of sympathy.— 

* C’uim nach tdisichinn sa’ champa, 

Far an d’fhag mi clann mo ghaoil ; 

Thog sinn tighean samhruidh ann, 

De dhuilleach ’s mheang nan craobh.” 
I know many of the old people of Lochaber who can repeat 
every word of these songs, but the C¢/idh has now vanished into 
a thing of the past, and the songs so full of profound wisdom and 
high teaching have been frowned upon as sinful ; and, therefore, 
the young of the present day, with all their knowledge of the 
three R’s, are less educated than their ancestors were. 

Not only could the Highlanders sing the songs of their 
country, so full of sublime and noble thoughts, but they also 
could tell the names of the authors. They could give the right 
melody, and tell the story attached to each song, and the circum- 
stances in which it was composed ; and many a tear was shed 
and many a pang of sorrow experienced over the sufferings of 
those whose tale was told in such pathetic language, wedded 
often to the weirdest and sweetest of melodies. Of such tales 
was the one attached to the song— 

** A Mhic-Neachdan an Duin, 
Bho thir nam baideal.” 
when Macnaughton of Dundarave fled to Ireland with his wife’s 
sister, one of the Campbells of Ardkinglass—and the poor 
deserted wife’s cry of pain echoes down to us through the ages. 
Then there was the unhappy wife whose sister tied her hair to a 
stake on the seashore, where she was drowned— 
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‘*Gheibh iad mise, hug d, 

Anns an lathaich, hi ri ho ro, 

Mo chuailean donn, hug 0, 

Mu stop fearna, hi ri ho ro.” 
Such treachery was always execrated in the Gaelic songs, and the 
sympathies won to all that was pure and noble, and as each of 
such stories had in them the power and interest of a great novel, 
the mind filled with them could be neither vacant nor uncul- 
tured. Love, faith, hospitality, bravery, energy, and mercy were 
praised in these songs, and every form of tyranny and wrong, 
cowardice, treachery, or meanness, was treated with the “hate 
of hate and the scorn of scorn.” The description of scenery 
in some of the Gaelic songs is always beautiful. We cannot 
imagine any one further from the unappreciative Peter Bell— 
to whom a primrose was just a yellow primrose and nothing 
more—than a Highlander who could delight in the minutest 
details of Duncan Ban’s Coire-Cheathaich, or some of Mac- 
Mhaighstir Alastair’s descriptive pieces. We regret very much 
that this cultivating influence has been wrested from the people, 
but we hope that even yet, amidst this modern revival of Celticism, 
our Gaelic bards will meet with renewed appreciation, and that 
no minister or elder will dare to wrest from the people the songs 
that were sung by those whom God had gifted specially to make 
the world wiser and better. God, who gave the proud flash of the 
eye to the eagle, who gave his gay feathers to the peacock, the 
thrilling song to the lark, and even his spots to the tiger, rejoices 
in beauty ; and, verily, if His eye rejoices in loveliness of the out- 
ward form— in the red of the rose, and in the scarlet of the poppy 
—He must also rejoice in the beautiful thoughts that make the 
soul blossom in freshness like a well-watered garden ; and people 
might as well turn the garden into a desert as wrest, by fanatic 
and ignorant hands, from the hearts of men the loveliness and 
gladness of which God made them full ; which made them tender 
and sympathetic, and filled their souls with a chivalrous love for 
heroic deeds that made them emulate the bravery of former 
generations, and made them patriotic and virtuous. 








THE QUEEN’S BOOK IN GAELIC.—We understand that Mrs Mary Mac- 
kellar has completed her translation of the Queen’s ‘‘ More Leaves from the Journal 
of Our Life in the Highlands,” and that the book will be issued on an early day. 
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MACDONALD OF SKAEBOST ON THE LANDLORD 
CONFERENCE AT INVERNESS. 


Your article in the March number of the Ce/tic Vagazine on 
the Landlords’ Resolutions at Inverness, demands a few lines from 
me, as you make mention of my name in connection with them. 

In the first place, I must thank you for the too complimen- 
tary terms in which you refer to myself personally; and in the 
second place, let me make a few brief remarks regarding the said 
Resolutions. 

When I replied to your speech at the Gaelic Society dinner, 
I expected and looked for peace, because the proprietors had 
arranged to meet and discuss the Crofter Question. Up to this 
time they had taken no joint steps to meet the difficulty. 

The proprietors were the parties encroached upon, and they 
were those who had it in their power to make concessions to the 
crofters, and from whom concessions were demanded. 

I am one of those who always sympathised with the crofters, 
and I thought certain concessions should be made by the pro- 
prietors ; and though those agreed upon at the Inverness meet- 
ing did not go so far as personally I would have liked to 
see them go, yet certain concessions were made, and great con- 
cessions, too,and such as I hoped would have induced the leaders 
of the crofters to come forward and meet the landlords half way, 
when no doubt satisfactory details would have been arrived at for 
the crofters. 

The landlords met, and of their own free will agreed to make 
certain concessions, without calling on the crofters to make any 
sacrifice in return; but instead of those concessions on the part of 
the proprietors being received by the crofters in the spirit in which 
they were conceded by the proprietors, to my great disappoint- 
ment, and no doubt to the disappointment of many other friends 
of the crofters, they have remained silent, or allowed their leaders 
openly to insist on rejecting all concessions coming from the pro- 
prietors, thus giving a victory to the crofters’ opponents, who from 
thefirst declared therewasnot the slightest use in our havingameet- 
ing or in attempting to make any concessions, on the grounds that 
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crofters were not amenable to reason, and that nothing the pro- 
prietors could do would satisfy them. This action on the part 
of the crofters has also given a victory to the Land Law Re- 
formers who are in bitter hostility to the endeavours of the pro- 
prietors to arrive at a peaceful solution of the question ; so our 
good intentions were thwarted and our motives misconstrued. The 
meeting of the proprietors was attributed to fear, when the truth 
is that neither fear, nor perhaps spontaneous generosity, called the 
proprietors together ; but on the other hand, a desire to take into 
consideration any demands of the crofters that might be con- 
sidered reasonable or practicable, in order to satisfy those demands 
if possible. 

Now, instead of taking this view of the Inverness meeting, 
and giving credit for, at least, honourable intentions, it is to be 
regretted that a picture is drawn representing the proprietors 
down on their knees, confessing their sins ! 

The following sentiments from the article referred to are 
worthy of consideration. “Those who think that mere tinker- 
ing will now suffice are living in a fool’s paradise. We know 
that the wisest among the proprietors themselves are satisfied, 
that if once the question of Land Law Reform is opened up, it 
must be dealt with in such a manner as will close it for a genera- 
tion. We have no hesitation in saying that nothing short of the 
principal clauses of the Irish Land Act, with additional provision 
for the compulsory re-settlement of the people on the best portions 
of their native land, from which they have, in the past, been so 
harshly removed will have this effect. Holding this opinion, as we 
firmly do,it would be waste of space to discuss the Inverness resolu- 
tions.” Here we have an open declaration of war against even 
an attempt at a settlement by any improvement in the condition 
of the crofters on their present lines, or by anything like voluntary 
concessions on the part of the landlords ; in fact, nothing short of 
drastic compulsory enactments would satisfy such demands— 
enactments which could only be carried out at the cost of a re- 
volution, and the undermining of one of the most sacred obliga- 
tions of a civilised government, the security of property. 

Revolutions are only considered justifiable when successful; 
and is there really any probability of such a change coming over 
the feeling of this country as would justify the Land Law 
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Reformers in holding out such prospects to the crofters; for who 
can believe that the tax-payers of this country, will suddenly 
become so lavish as to agree to raise the social position of any 
one class of the community, shoulder high, above that of the 
large majority of the inhabitants of the land, and that, too, at the 
expense of the other tax-payers. 

No one blames the crofters for desiring and insisting on 
having their position improved, but they are to be blamed for 
their unmatched faith in promises that cannot be realised. 

The Land Law Reformers called for a Royal Commission, 
which they got, and which it was popularly supposed would 
divide the land among the people, but no sooner had the Com- 
mission issued its report than its recommendations were declared 
insufficient, and a general redistribution of the land is demanded; 
but as it is not likely they will succeed in getting this done, would 
it not be more advantageous, so far as the crofters’ interests are 
concerned, that the matter should be amicably settled by them- 
selves and the proprietors, which might have been done, partly on 
the basis of the Inverness Resolutions, and partly on the sugges- 
tions so admirably sketched by Lochiel, in his able remarks dis- 
senting from the conclusions of some of the other Royal Com- 
missioners. 

Public money no doubt would be required, and the question 
here would be: Who would be most likely to get it? Public 
money might be given on the security of the proprietors, but 
without such security it is doubtful if any Government would 
advance money to crofters, provided always they are not made 
as you suggest they must be made, “independent of the land- 
lordism of the future;” which means making proprietors of them, 
by giving them money to purchase the land, or by confiscating 
the property of the present proprietors, either of which would de- 
pend on the liberality of the tax-paycr, or on the sense of justice 
of our countrymen; but were I a crofter, I think I would pre- 
fer settling for a certainty to putting my trust in the law of confis- 
cation, or my confidence in the liberality of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

The large sheep farm system, if not breaking down, is cer- 
tainly not so profitable as it used to be, and what better oppor- 
tunity could those who desire to see this system abolished, and 
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the country studded with small farms, have for carrying out the 
change than the present, if the leaders of the crofters would 
only direct their attention to this practical aspect of the ques- 
tion, instead of feeding them on delirious dreams, as they are 
doing. 

For my own part I think the question might have been 
settled most satisfactorily, had the crofters only come forward and 
shown a desire to settle, and pay their rents, instead of frighten- 
ing proprietors by the foolish no-rent policy adopted by so 
many of them ; and from the good feeling expressed by pro- 
prietors, if crofters had come forward at the time and petitioned 
for a restoration, at a fair valuation, of all lands held now by 
sheep farmers, but which formerly belonged to the crofter town- 
ships, I have no doubt but the proprietors would have been 
willing to have met their wishes, and most probably the large 
sheep farmers who now hold leases of such lands would have 
acquiesced, as those gentlemen are as anxious as the proprietors 
to see this miserable dispute settled. 

Such an arrangement as I have mentioned would at once 
have put crofters in the position their ancestors occupied in the 
good old days, and have given the proprietors time to look about 
them, and arrange for the very large sheep farms being gradually 
converted into smaller farms for the benefit of the most prosper- 
ous of the crofters. 

Land Law Reformers might consider this a tame method of 
settling the matter, and so it would, compared with confiscation ! 
but such were the ideas in my mind, when I said, “I ventured to 
prophecy that on Wednesday peace would be restored to the 
Highlands.” 

I hoped the good feeling that once existed between proprie- 
tor and crofter should not be for ever severed, which I am sorry 
to think seems now likely to be the case ; but however all this 
may end, the proprietors are not to blame, for they did their part 
towards a reconciliation, and, as one of those who attended the 
Inverness meeting, I am glad to think, if the breach effected 
between proprietor and crofter cannot be healed up, the fault 
will not lie at the door of the proprietors. 


L. MACDONALD. 
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THE OTHER SIDE. 





We are glad to find that Skaebost, with his usual good sense, 
is not above replying to the criticism applied to the meeting of 
Landlords held at Inverness, which, according to him at the 
time, was to settle once and for all the social question which has 
for some time been disturbing the equanimity of landed proprietors 
in the Highlands. Skaebost was far too sanguine, and he 
soon found it out. We knew that the meeting was doomed to 
failure before it actually took place. This was all an open secret 
several hours before Skaebost made his sanguine speech. It is 
now well-known that even some of those who moved and seconded 
the principal resolutions spoke strongly against them, and against 
moving them, earlier in the meeting. This says more for their 
good sense than for their courage. The concessions “did not go 
so far” as Skaebost personally “would have liked to see them 
go.” Of course not, nor so far as when he made his speech he 
expected them to go. He, however, describes them now as 
“great concessions,” and that, “without calling on the crofters to 
make any sacrifice in return.” Is he serious in such a statement? 
Have not the crofters been sacrificing their all for the last century 
and more? Have they not been nearly sacrificed altogether to the 
appropriating and “confiscating” propensities of the landlords 
during that period? The suggestion is not in keeping with 
Skaebost’s intelligence, and it must be assigned to a natural 
generosity of heart, which prompts him to say something, in 
excuse of the short sightedness of the majority of his class. 
No voluntary concessions will now avail. No one knows that 
better than Skaebost, and he cannot possibly be serious when he 
writes of social revolutions, such as is now being worked out in 
the Highlands, in language, which we have not hitherto seen 
applied, except in connection with an armed revolution against the 
State. This proves how even wise men can be carried away by 
class panic, and made to say thoughtless and unwise things. 

We have never heard of any sensible Land Law Reformer 
suggesting that the tax-payers of the country should raise one 
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section “of the inhabitants of the land at the expense of the 
other tax-payers,” though they are often charged with such folly. 
What they propose is: that Government should borrow money, 
as they have done in many other instances, at such a low rate of 
interest as Government alone can, and re-lend it to the crofters 
at such a rate as will pay back both capital and interest in a 
series of years, provide for management, and cover all risk ; and 
that on the security of their holdings, stock, and improvements, 
which will be found, under new conditions, amply sufficient. 
The State would simply borrow the money from one set of tax- 
payers at a low rate of interest and lend it to another set at a higher 
rate, the Government securing re-payment of the money. Most 
people will think this more beneficent and consistent on the part 
of a British Government than guaranteeing Egyptian and other 
foreign bonds. This is apparently what Skaebost would describe 
as “ confiscating the property of the present proprietors.” Why, 
the only “confiscation” that we know of in this connection has 
been carried out, and carried out most effectually throughout the 
history of Scottish agriculture, by the landlords, who systemati- 
cally appropriated or “confiscated,” if the latter term is more 
agreeable, the improvements—the money and the labour—of the 
tenant, and, in many cases, the property of the merchant in addi- 
tion. 

Skaebost ought to know that there is not a Highland Land 
Law Reform Association in the country which goes beyond insist- 
ing that landlord and tenant should be secured absolutely in 
their respective properties—that confiscation by the landlords 
of the property of the tenant should for ever cease. He should 
also know that these Associations have no sympathy whatever with 
what is called the Nationalisation of the Land by the confiscation 
of the landlords’ property. If the landlords should continue 
stubborn, and compel the Reformers to encourage the Confiscators 
instead of giving them the cold shoulder as they now do, they 
will have themselves only to blame. Appropriation and con- 
fiscation by the landlords—and by them alone, hitherto—have 
been carried far enough. The motto of the Land Law Reformers 
is, Let each have his own. This, however, can only be done by 
Act of Parliament. 
A. M. 
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SHERIFF IVORY’S MOUNTAIN AND HIS MICE, 


TRIAL OF THE MEN OF GLENDALE AND VALTOS. 





THE trials of the Glendale and Valtos men charged with mobbing 
and rioting, assault, and breach of the peace, who were arrested 
by Sheriff Ivory on his last military expedition to the Isle of 
Skye, came off before Sheriff Speirs, at Portree, on the 17th and 
20th of March. The prisoners, ten in number, were ably defended 
by Mr Kenneth Macdonald, solicitor, Inverness. The names of 
the Glendale men were Peter Mackinnon, Peter Macdonald, 
Donald Grant, Donald Macpherson, Norman Morrison, John 
Maclean, Colbost; and John Maclean, Fasach. After several 
witnesses had been examined for the prosecution, the Procurator- 
Fiscal, Mr Joshua Maclennan, finding that he had no case, agreed 
to a verdict of “ Not Guilty” as regarded five of the prisoners, on 
condition that the other two, Peter Mackinnon and Donald Mac- 
pherson, would plead guilty to mobbing and rioting only. This 
was accordingly done, and Mackinnon and Macpherson, both 
young lads, were sentenced to three weeks’ imprisonment; the 
other five men being dismissed from the bar. 

The Valtos prisoners were Norman Stewart, better known 
as “Parnell”; Alexander Stewart, his nephew, a young boy; 
and Murdo Macdonald; and the result of their trial was that 
the first named two were found “ Not guilty” and set at liberty, 
while Alexander Stewart was found guilty, and sentenced to ten 
days’ imprisonment. It was fully brought out in the evidence of 
even the sheriff-officer himself, and other witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion, that Norman Stewart had actually been doing all in his 
power, and pretty successfully, to induce the poeple to leave the 
officers alone, and that, instead of taking part with the crowd, he 
had been trying his best to break it up. Alexander Stewart, the 
lad who was sentenced, is said to be half-witted, and, indeed, his 
conduct at the trial seems to have borne out that assertion. 

The result of both trials gave general satisfaction, and sucha 
ludicrous wind-up of Sheriff Ivory’s foolish police and military 
expedition to Skye in February last, is convincing proof of that 
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gentleman’s unfitness for presiding over the judicial affairs of 
the County of Inverness. 

During the trial of the Glendale men all present were parti- 
cularly struck with the appearance in the dock of one of the 
prisoners, Donald Grant, whose unconcerned demeanour through- 
out the whole proceedings, was an interesting feature of the trial. 


ng He was a big, stout man, about fifty years of age. His face, 
ed which was almost completely covered with a bushy, black beard, 
of inclining to grey, displayed both intelligence and good humour. 
id One watching his actions would imagine that sitting in the 
ed prisoner’s dock was as much an every day experience to him as 
of sitting by his own fireside, and much amusement was created when, 
id, at an important point of the trial, he coolly leant over the parti- 
in tion separating the dock from the bar, and filled a glass of water 
-al for himself from the bottle which stood on the table within the 
yr bar, persumably for the use of the agents and the officials of the 
ed Court. The action, while perfectly right and natural in itself, 
on seemed strangely opposed to the usual demeanour of a criminal 
.c- in a court of law, and plainly demonstrated the fact that the 
iis prisoner was quite conscious of being there as an innocent man, 
th and that he had done nothing to make the action appear in the 
he least out of the way. 

Shortly afterwards the same man, in a perfectly natural and 
vn self-possessed manner, rose from his seat during the examination 
y; of a witness, opened the door of the dock, and coolly walked 
at out of the Court-room, the astonished policeman at the door 
ty, mechanically opening it as Grant came towards him. The Court 
en was transfixed with amazement ; the examination of the witness 
of in the box was suspended, and every eye was turned towards the 
‘u- retreating figure of this cool prisoner, who considered the formalities 
ris of a Court mere trifles in comparison with his own convenience. 
he A breathless pause ensued before it dawned upon the Court that 
he perhaps Grant did not mean to keep away altogether ; and to 
he avoid further interruption, permission was given to the other 
ris prisoners temporarily to leav> the room if they chose. The 

event of the trial proved that Grant’s cool, self-possessed, and 
La natural bearing was not without good grounds and a mens conscia 
ry rectt ; for, along with four of his companions, he was, as already 
stated, found “ Not guilty,” and dismissed from the bar, 
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LORD NAPIER AND THE DUKE OF ARGYLL 


- 200 - 


To THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 

Sir.—Apropos of your recent remarks on the controversy 
with reference to the Land Question in the Highlands, between 
the Duke of Argyll and Lord Napier, it may be interesting to 
call the attention of your readers to an incident which occurred 
in the House of Lords, in the year 1873, and which shows that 
the anxiety of Lord Napier to supply the public with correct in- 
formation regarding the agricultural condition of the country is 
not of yesterday, and that the laudable efforts of his lordship 
were on that occasion frustrated through the opposition of the 
Duke of Argyll. The result is that the country has not yct been 
furnished with the statistics which Lord Napier then desiderated, 
and which could not have failed to prove most useful and im- 
portant. 

On the 27th June 1873, Lord Napier rose to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government whether, in compiling the agricultural 


returns for Scotland in future years, they will be enabled to in- 
troduce the following returns :— 

“TI. A return of the number of acres of land now under 
cultivation, which would be susceptible of remunerative improve- 
ment by underground drainage. 

“II. A return of the number of acres of land now classed as 
heath or mountainland, susceptible of profitable reclamation and 
improvement in connection with underground drainage. 

“III. A return of the number of acres of land now classed 
as heath or mountainland, appropriated exclusively to the support 
of deer. 

“IV. A return of the number of acres of land now classed 
as heath or mountainland, incapable of cultivation, and unsuit- 
able for the support of live stock of any description other than 
deer.” 


‘ And whether the Government will direct the agricultural returns 
for Scotland to be compiled in Scotland, and to be published in 
a separate volume with a distinct report?” 

In support of his proposal Lord Napier said— 


The increase which had taken place in the price of provisions, 
and the great extent to which we had become dependent upon 
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foreign countries for our supply of food, made it extremely import- 
ant to ascertain, if possible, in what degree the productive powers 
of our own kingdom could be developed. He had limited his in- 
quiry to Scotland. If their Lordships would refer to the agri- 
cultural returns which were already in their possession as coming 
from Scotland, they would find that the acreage of that country 
was set down as 19,639,000 acres. Under the head of arable and 
improved pasture land there were stated to be 4,538,000 acres, and 
upwards of 15,000,000 acres were put down as heath and mountain 
land, and upwards of 4,000,000 acres were set down as altogether 
unused for any agricultural purpose. He hoped that the Govern- 
ment, if these returns were granted, would order that they should 
be printed in a separate and distinct form. It was undesirable that 
the agricultural returns for Scotland should be mixed up with 
those of England. The land in Scotland was held in a different 
manner from that of England—it was transferred in a different 
way ; the inhabitants’ customs of tenancies were all different from 
those of England. He also thought that the returns should be 
accompanied by a preface or report, composed by some dis- 
tinguished and intelligent Scottish agricultural authority, a task 
which might with great propriety be entrusted to the secretary of 
the Highland Society, who would be enabled to frame such a 
report as might be thought highly interesting, popular, and in- 
structive. 

_ The Duke of Argyll entirely agreed with his noble friend in 
the desire to enlighten the public as to the tenure of land in 
Scotland, and as to the productive capabilities of the soil; but 
he distinguished between facts and opinions, and maintained that 
the returns asked for were really, with the exception of the third, 
returns of mere opinion, and even it could not be separated from 
opinion. Even when we had the surveys of Scotland completed 
we should, although we might have the acreage of deer forests, 
still be dependent upon opinion as to how much of them were fit 
for cultivation. 


The motion was negatived without a division. 
CAMUS-MOR. 








THE “SCOTTISH HIGHLANDER.”—We are pleased to learn that Mr 
Alexander Mackenzie, editor of the Ce/tic Magazine, and author of numerous valuable 
historic works, is about to begin a new weekly paper, for the purpose of advocating 
the claims and promoting the interests of the Highland people. It will be started in 
June, under the title of “‘ The Scottish Highlander,” and in Mr Mackenzie’s hands 
suecess and wide popularity is certain. —Brechin Advertiser, 
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ANCIENT ALLIANCE BETWEEN SCOTLAND 
AND FRANCE. 





II. 


FRANCE having become, as shown in our previous paper, a sort of 
second home for the aspiring Scots both as soldiers and church- 
men, it followed as a matter of course, that their countrymen 
engaged in commerce, with that sagacity and foresight so 
characteristic of the race, soon seized the opening for new enter- 
prise, and the foundation of a large and steadily increasing 
trade was laid. A great number, availing themselves of the 
letters-patent of naturalisation, settled down permanently in 
their adopted country ; while a still larger number engaged in 
the shipping trade, both export and import. The exports com- 
prised salmon, herring, cod, and other fish, wool, leather, and 
skins, while the latter was principally composed of wine, of which 
large quantities were annually imported; also silken cloths, 
sugar, and spices. The first privileges that we can find granted 
exclusively to Scottish merchants were by Francis I. in 1518, 
from which the following is an extract :— 

“Francis, by the Grace of God, King of France. Be it 
known to all present and to come, that we mean to treat favour- 
ably the subjects of our most dear and most beloved brother, 
cousin, and ally, the King of Scotland, in favour of the great 
and ancient alliance subsisting between us and him, and of the 
great and commendable services which those of the Scottish 
nation have done to the crown of France: for these causes, and 
in order to give them greater occasion to persevere therein, and 
for other considerations thereunto us moving, we have all and 
every the Scottish merchants, who are and shall be hereafter 
trading, frequenting, and conversing in this our kingdom, freed, 
acquitted, exempted, and do, of our special grace, full power, and 
royal authority, free, acquit, and exempt, by these presents, 
signed with our own hand, in perpetuity and for ever, from the 
new impost of twelve French deniers per livre, raised in the city 
of Dieppe upon foreign merchandise, beside the sum of four 
French deniers per livre, which hath been anciently collected and 
raised upon the said foreign merchandise.” 


In 1554 King Henry II. granted further privileges and 
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exemptions to Scottish merchants trading to the Duchy of 
Normandy, from which the following is extracted :— 


“And do, of our own accord, certain knowledge, special 
grace, full power, and royal authority, say, declare, and ordain, 
that, by our said letters hereunto annexed, as said is, we have 
intended, and do intend, that the subjects of the said country of 
Scotland shall not be bound to pay for the commodities which 
they shall take and carry out of our country and Duchy of Nor- 
mandy, the cities, towns, and havens thereof, whatsoever they be, 
if designed for the said country of Scotland, other or greater 
subsidies and dutics than they have heretofore been wont to pay, 
and did pay in our city of Dieppe.” 

During the last few years of the 16th century, France was 
so unsettled, and in such a state of confusion—almost approach- 
ing anarchy—that the Scottish merchants were in danger of losing 
their wonted privileges and exemptions. To prevent this they 
approached King Henry IV., who graciously granted them, in 
1599, letters-patent comprising all the privileges and exemptions 
hitherto enjoyed by them, as shown by the following :— 


“ But whereas, on occasion of the troubles which have pre- 
vailed in this kingdom, especially within these ten or twelve 
years past, things have been so altered, and the privileges of the 
Scottish merchants so enervated, that, if we were not pleased to 
continue and confirm the same to them, they feared therein to 
find obstacles and difficulties which might deprive them of the 
benefit of the grace that hath been unto them granted and con- 
tinued by the said Kings, our predecessors ; be it known, that 
we desire no less favourably to treat the said Scottish merchants, 
than the said Kings our predecessors have done, as well in conse- 
quence of the ancient alliance and confederacy which subsists 
between this kingdom and that of Scotland, as for the friendship 
and good correspondence which subsisteth between us and the 
King of Scotland, James VI. of the name, our most dear and 
most beloved good brother and cousin, now reigning in the said 
country ; we have, of our special grace, full power and royal 
authority, said, declared, and ordained it is our will and pleasure, 
that the said Scottish merchants, trading, frequenting, and con- 
versing in this our said kingdom, enjoy for the future, in our 
whole said country and Duchy of Normandy, the same franchises, 
privileges, and immunities, from foreign customs and imposts, 
and after the same sort and manner that they enjoyed them in 
the day of the Kings Francis and Henry, our most honoured 
grandfather and brother-in-law.” 


Historians differ as to which king first instituted the Scots 
x 
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Guard: some say St Louis, others Charles V. We are inclined 
to think it was Charles VI. It appears strange at first sight that 
a monarch should chose foreign and mercenary troops for a body 
guard ; but when one looks at the state of France at the time, it 
seems the wisest course for him to have taken. Half of his 
kingdom was in revolt against him, and even those who were 
ostensibly on his side were so wavering and uncertain in their 
attachment that he could not trust them. In these circumstances 
the Scots would naturally present themselves as the most suitable. 
They were the staunch allies of the French King, and the sworn 
enemies of the English. They were poor, fond of adventure, 
daring, and faithful, while their good descent and gentle blood 
made them more fit to approach the person of the Sovereign 
than ordinary soldiers. And never had a French monarch cause 
to regret the great trust thus placed in the hands of the Scots. 
This is how a French writer—Claud Leyist, Master of Requests 
to Louis the XII., and afterwards Archbishop of Turin—speaks 
of them :-—“ The French have so ancient a friendship and alliance 
with the Scots, that, of four hundred men appropriated for the 
King’s Life Guard, there are an hundred of the said nation who 
are the nearest to his person, and in the night keep the keys of 
the apartment when he sleeps. There are, moreover, an hundred 
complete lances, and two hundred yeomen of the said nation, 
besides several that are dispersed through the companies ; and 
for so long a time as they have served in France, never hath there 
been one of them found that hath committed or done any fault 
against the Kings or their State; and they can make use of them 
as of their own subjects.” 

Philip de Comines, in his Memoirs, speaking about the 
storming of Liége, at which both the French King, Louis XI., and 
the Duke of Burgundy were present, says :—* The King was also 
assaulted after the same manner by his landlord, who entered his 
house, but was slain by the Scotch Guard. These Scotch troops 
behaved themselves valiantly, maintained their ground, would not 
stir one step from the King, and were very nimble with their 
bows and arrows, with which, it is said, they wounded and killed 
more of the Burgundians than of the enemy.” Another French 
writer relates that in a contest with the Spaniards in Calabria in 
1503, the banner-bearer, William Turnbull, a Scot, was found 
dead with the staff in his arms and the flag gripped in his teeth, 
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with a little cluster of his countrymen round him, killed at their 
posts. These and numberless other instances of courage and 
daring on the part of the Scots Guards gave rise to the saying 
long prevalent in France, “ Fzer comme un Ecossats.” 

Although Charles VI. instituted the Guards, it was Charles 
VII. who gave them the form in which they served for so many 
generations. Out of the hundred Life Guards, there were chosen, 
twenty-five who were called “Gardes de Manche,” or Sleeve- 
Guards, and were in constant and close attendance on the King. 
Two of them were always present at mass, sermon, vespers, and 
ordinary meals. On State occasions, such as the ceremony of the 
Royal touch, the erection of Knights of the King’s Order, at the 
reception of Ambassadors, public entries into cities, and so on, 
there were on all such occasions six of them close to the King— 
three on each side. Whenever it was necessary for his Majesty 
to be carried, only these six were allowed that honour. The 
twenty-five picked men—the Gardes de Manche—kept the keys 
of the King’s sleeping apartment, had charge of the choir of the 
Royal Church, and the keeping of the boats used by the King on 
the river. Whenever he entered a city the keys had to be handed 
to the Captain of this band, who was also on duty on all state 
ceremonies, such as coronations, marriages, funerals of the Kings, 
baptisms and marriages of the Royal children ; and the corona- 
tion robe became his property after the ceremony was over. 

Sir Walter Scott writes:—‘ The French monarchs made 
it their policy to conciliate the affections of this select band 
of foreigners, by allowing them honorary privileges and ample 
pay, which last most of them disposed of with military profusion 
in supporting their supposed rank. Each of them ranked as a 
gentleman in place and honour ; and their near approach to the 
King’s person gave them a dignity in their own eyes, as well as 
importance in those of the nation of France. They were sump- 
tuously armed, equipped, and mounted ; and each was entitled to 
allowance for a squire, a valet, a page, and two yeomen, one of 
whom was termed coufelier, from the large knife which he wore 
to dispatch those whom in the mé/ée his master had thrown to 
the ground. With these followers, and a corresponding equipage, 
an Archer of the Scottish Guard was a person of quality and 
importance ; and vacancies being generally filled up by those 
who had been trained in the service as pages or valets, the 
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cadets of the best Scottish families were often sent to serve under 
some friend or relation in those capacities, until a chance of 
preferment should occur. The coutelier and his companion, not 
being noble or capable of this promotion, were recruited from 
persons of inferior quality ; but as their pay and appointments 
were excellent, their masters were casily able to select from 
among their wandering countrymen the strongest and most 
courageous to wait upon them in these capacities.” The same 
author thus describes the dress and appearance of one of them in 
the time of Louis XI :—“His dress and arms were splendid. 
He wore his national bonnet, crested with a tuft of feathers, 
and with a Virgin Mary of massive silver for a brooch. These 
brooches had been presented to the Scottish Guards in conse- 
quence of the King, in one of his fits of superstitious piety, having 
devoted the swords of his guard to the service of the Holy 
Virgin, and, as some say, carried the matter so far as to draw out 
a commission to Our Lady as their Captain-General. The 
Archer’s gorget, arm pieces, and gauntlets were of the finest steel, 
curiously inlaid with silver, and his hauberk, or shirt of mail, was 
as clear and bright as the frostwork of a winter morning upon 
fern or brier. He wore a loose surcoat, or cassock, of rich, blue 
velvet, open at the sides like that of a herald, with a large white 
St Andrew’s cross of embroidered silver bisecting it both before 
and behind—his knees and legs were protected by hose of mail 
and shoes of steel—a broad, strong poniard (called ‘ The Mercy 
of God’) hung by his right side—the baldric for his two-handed 
sword, richly embroidered, hung upon his left shoulder ; but, for 
convenience, he at present carried in his hand that unwieldy 
weapon, which the rules of his service forbade him to lay aside.” 
The exceptional honour and privileges bestowed upon the Scots 
Guard naturally made Frenchmen anxious to enter such a re- 
nowned and favoured corps, and a few did manage to get 
enrolled ; but the sturdy Scots would brook no interlopers, and 
laid their complaint before King Henry IL., who gave a breviate, 
signed by his own hand, of date June the 28th, 1558, wherein 
he promises that he will allow no person to enter the Scots 
Guards who is not a gentleman of Scotland, and sprung from a 
good family. In spite of this, however, Frenchmen did find their 
way by degrees, for an old writer says—* This regulation did not 
hinder afterwards others than Scots from being sometimes ad- 
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mitted, as appears by the remonstrances made upon that subject 
from time to time by the Queen Mother, and her son, James VL, 
and by the Privy Council of Scotland, in the roll of the year 
1599, given in by the Captain of the Scots Guards to the Cham- 
ber of Accounts. Three-fourths of the yeomen, as well of the 
Body as of the Sleeve, was still, however, Scots. It was but after- 
wards and by degreesthat thisCompany became filled with French, 
to the exclusion of Scotsmen, so that at last there remained no 
more than the name, and the answer, when called, J am here.” 

John Hill Burton, in his Scot Abroad, says that “Down to the 
time when all the pomps and vanities of the French crown were 
swept away, along with its substantial power, the Scots Guards 
existed as pageant of the Court of France. In that immense 
conglomerate of all kinds of useful and useless knowledge, the 
‘Dictionnaire de Trevoux,’ it is set forth that ‘la premiére com- 
pagnie des gardes du corps de nos rois’ is still called ‘La Garde 
Ecossaise,’ though there was not then (1730) a single Scotsman 
in it. Still there were preserved among the young Court lackeys, 
who kept up the part of the Hundred Years’ War, some of the 
old formalities. Among these, when the Clerc du Guet challenged 
the guard who had scen the palace gate closed, ‘il repond en 
Ecossois, I am hire—c’est a dire, me voila; and the lexico- 
grapher informs us that, in the mouths of the Frenchmen, totally 
unacquainted with the barbarous tongue in which the regimental 
orders had been originally devised, the answer always sounded, 
‘Ai am hire.” 

In Knox's Tour in the Hebrides, published in 1787, occurs 
the following passage—“It appears from history that Inver- 
lochy was anciently a place of considerable note; a resort 
of French and Spaniards, probably to purchase fish, for which it 
was a kind of emporium, particularly for salmon. But the place is 
still more noted for its being a residence of kings, and where the 
memorable League, offensive and defensive, is recorded to have 
been signed between Charlemain and Achaius, King of Scotland, 
in 791.” 

In another paper it will be shown how the Alliance was 
brought to a close, and how it affected the customs and language 
of the Scottish people. M. A. ROSE. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FRASERS OF FAIRFIELD, INVERNESS. 





ABOUT a year since, when certain repairs were found to be 
necessary at the Chapel-yard of Inverness, the state of a once 
handsomely-carved tomb, at the north-east wall, was declared 
dangerous. It was reported that not only did no one claim 
right to the ruined tomb, but even its original owners were un- 
known, and after some discussion the tomb was repaired and 
pointed at the town’s expense, but has only been partially restored. 

The tomb was that of the once well known and influential 
burghal-county family, the Frasers of Fairfield, and the above 
circumstance shows how completely they are forgotten. Some 
of the Fairfield papers are in my possession, and from them and 
other sources, the following notes have been framed :— 

The first of the family I can trace was Andrew, styled in 
1594 Vic-Coil-vic-Homais Roy. Thomas Fraser the Red, grand- 
father of Andrew, probably came from the Aird, and settled near 
Inverness when the Barony of Kinmylies was acquired by the 
family of Lovat. In 1595 Andrew was possessed of a rood of 
land bewest the River Ness, and in that year acquired from 
William Paterson, burgess of Inverness, another rood adjoining, 
described as bounded by the lands of Robert Neilson on the 
north, the miln lade at the west, and Andrew’s own lands on the 
south. The lands are described as holding of the Kings and the 
reddend is five pennies. Two of the seals of the charter and 
sasine are in good preservation. The granter, William Paterson, 
could not write. 

Andrew Fraser had a charter of four ox-gang of land, or one- 
fourth of the lands of Merkinch, with commonty and common 
pasturage used and wont granted by the Magistrates and Council, 
dated 1st June 1605. Amongst the witnesses to the taking of 
Sasine passed thereon by James Cuthbert, Bailie of Inverness, 
were James Cuthbert elder, burgess of Inverness ; Jaspard Cuth- 
bert, burgess there; Andrew Vic-William-Mor, burgess there ; 
and Findlay dhu-Vic Phaill, burgess there. 

Upon the 31st of July 1631, the Provost and Bailies pro- 
nounce a decree that the commonty of Merkinch was common 
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to the whole burgh, as against Andrew Fraser’s contention that 
it belonged exclusively to the owners of the four-quarters of 
Merkinch. 

The burial ground has over the door the date 1685, and 

inside 
F. F. I. R. 
D. F. C. D. 

The initials “ F. F.” refer to Finlay Fraser, son of Andrew 
Fraser, and “I. R.” to Isobel Robertson, his wife, to whom he 
was married in 1656. 

The right to a seat in church was held of great moment in 
old times, and Finlay Fraser, who became a considerable owner 
of property in Inverness, and filled the office of Provost, got an 
Act of the Session in regard to a pew in the High Church, more 
particularly referred to hereafter, dated 20th January 1662, and 
a decree arbitral, dated 29th May 1663. 

The dispute as to the commonty of Merkinch again arose in 
Provost Finlay’s time ; for I find that he, as heir served to his 
father, Andrew, raised letters of Suspension before the Lords of 
Council and Session of the above-mentioned decree against his 
father, dated 11th September 1678; and again in June 1690, 
Alexander Fraser complained to the Provost and Magistrates 
that Finlay Fraser, late Provost of Inverness, had interrupted 
Alexander’s servants from casting, binding, or leading fuel in the 
Carse on the west side of the Merkinch, which is commonty to 
the Town of Inverness ; and assuming the heritable right thereof 
to belong to him, the said Finlay Fraser. This question of com- 
monty was disputed all through the cighteenth century, but 
finally determined in favour of the late Hugh Robert Duff of 
Muirtown, who had become sole owner of Merkinch. 

The initials “ D. F.,” “C. D,” refer to David Fraser, merchant 
in, and one of the Bailies of, Inverness, younger son of Provost 
Finlay Fraser, who married in July 1693 Christian Dunbar, eldest 
lawful daughter of Umquhile John Dunbar of Bennetsfield. 
David Fraser had as cautioner for his obligations under the 
marriage contract his eldest brother Andrew Fraser, burgess of 
Inverness, and the lady had her mother, Christian Mackenzie, 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie of Coul, and Simon Mackenzie of 
Torridon. 
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David Fraser was the first styled of Fairfield, and in his 
time the family was at its highest point. His elder brother, 
Andrew, probably died without issuc. The fine old house of 
Fairfield, part of which remained till recently, was built by either 
Finlay or David Fraser, and is a prominent object in Flezer’s 
view of Inverness. David Fraser gets an Act of the Session in 
regard to the pew, in his favour, dated 14th October 1703. 

David Fraser was succeeded by his son Alexander Fraser. 
John Maclean, the Inverness centenarian, says that the downfall 
of the Fairfields’ arose from their exertions on behalf of the 
Stuarts. 

One of his first alienations was the church pew which his 
father and grandfather had so much prized. In respect of a sum 
of £10 sterling, Alexander Fraser of Fairfield sold to John Fraser, 
junior, merchant in Inverness, “All and haill these two pews 
now made ane desk, situated on the east side of the north aisle 
of the High Church of Inverness, bounded by Provost Alexander 
Fraser his pew at the north, and the common entry twixt the 
said two pews, and Commissar Fraser, deceased, his pew at the 
south, with free ish_and entry thereto by the common passage 
leading to the said aisle.” The disposition is signed by Fairfield 
“att the House of Kinmylics,” 19th July 1738. There is a deed 
also signed by his mother at the House of Kinmylies, whereby 
it may be inferred she lived there in her widowhood, after the 
fall of the Polsons’. By disposition dated 17th July 1739, Alex- 
ander Fraser sold to the said John Fraser two acres of his ten 
arable acres of his land of the Carse. 

Alexander Fraser sold, by deed dated 14th May 1743, to 
Duncan Fraser, merchant in Inverness, son of the said John 
Fraser, the two roods bewest the Ness, which had pertained to 
the family since 1596, also roods and acres in St Thomas’s 
Chapel, roods, riggs, and acres in the Carse called Lochnagaun, 
Gairbread, Knockandow, Little Carse, Whinbush Carse, and 
Sandy Acre. Christian Dunbar, Fairfield, mother and liferentrix, 
renounced her liferent by a deed, the witnesses being John 
Fraser, her brother-in-law, and Alexander Fraser, her son. The 
deed is dated 28th May 1745. 

Upon the 1st day of September 1743, Fairfield disposes the 
lands of Wester Ballifeary to Robert Fraser of Phopachie. 
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Prior to 1754 he had disposed of his quarter of Merkinch, as 
in a list of “ The Burgage Maills and Feu-duties of the Burgh of 
Inverness,” prepared in that year, William Duff of Muirtown ap- 
pears as owner “ from Fairfield, from Bailie David his father,” the 
feu being £1. 6s. 3d. Scots. Fairfield still appears in the list of 
1754 as feuar of various subjects, amongst others the owner of 
“Shop under the Tolbooth, the fourth from the east from Bailie 
David his father.” 

Alexander Fraser of Fairfield, as heir of the deceased Alex- 
ander Fraser, gets a precept of clare constat from the Provost 
and Magistrates of Inverness, dated 30th August 1755. 

The decay of the family continued. Alexander was suc- 
ceeded in 1794 by Andrew Fraser of Fairfield, Captain in the 
H.E.I.C.S. Andrew Fraser still possessed some lands, for he is 
charged with nearly four bolls of victual for stipend. He con- 
tinued selling, disposing of the grounds called the Hard Croft 
to Colin Munro of Grenada, on which Mr Munro erected the 
large house known as the Blue House. In 1809, Captain Fraser 
disposed to Lachlan Mackintosh of Raigmore for a consideration 
of £500, “ All and whole these three roods of burgh bigged land, 
with houses, biggings, garden, dovecot, and office houses, some- 
time pertaining to, and possessed by, Alexander Fraser of Fair- 
field his grandfather, with the parts, pendicles, and pertinents of 
the same, lying on the west side of the River Ness, bounded be- 
tween the garden sometime pertaining to the deceased Jaspard 
Cuthbert, thereafter by progress to Alexander Duff of Drum- 
muir, and now to Colin Munro at the west and north, by the 
road leading to the River Ness at the east, the lands sometime 
belonging to the deceased John Kerr, burgess of the said burgh, 
thereafter by progress to Robert Robertson of Shipland, there- 
after by progress to the deceased Alexander Fraser, my grand- 
father, his now by the vennel at the south and the old waulk miln 
lade, now the King’s high way, at the west parts respectively.” 

Captain Fraser was dead prior to 1814, and though some 
fragments remained to his minor children, he may be said 
to have been the last of the Fairfields. His character may be 
inferred from the following letter, viz—A man of good education 
and business habits, determined to have his own, but without a 
spark of family pride or intention to re-establish himself :— 
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“ Blairgowrie, 30th January 1809. 

“Dear Sir—Upon receipt of this I beg the favour of you 
immediately to advertise the house and garden for public sale 
on the 15th of February next, unless previously sold by private 
bargain, also the three acres (English measure) at the north end 
of the Park, at present set to Cameron, and another man whose 
name Dallas will tell you. You will of course take steps if any 
be requisite to nullify Cumming’s lease and prevent any trouble 
from that quarter. Shall, if possible, be North myself in 10 or 12 
days. In the meantime, if you receive an offer of 600 guineas 
for the house and garden you may close with it. I suppose you 
must place 26s. of each feu charge to my account, but as I shall 
be North soon, we can arrange the matter then. The advertise- 
ment will be time enough for next Friday, and the Friday 
following, and is not after that to be repeated. Make it as short 
as possible. 

“Tam, &c., 
(Signed) “ ANDREW FRASER. 


“ P.S.—The ground in the Park will be sold in acres or half 
acres to accommodate those who may wish for a small piece.” 


And so the Fairfields have disappeared, and in 1884 the 
Town Council of Inverness knew not even their tomb. One of 
the last acts was to “sell out” a poor widow paying a rent of 
30s. who is called “Widow Subley Thomson,” no doubt her 
then usual designation. What a fall for Miss Sibilla Barbour, a 
descendant of the Barbours of Aldourie ! 


C. FRASER-MACKINTOSH. 


*“*THE CELTIC GARLAND.”—If anything was required to attest the popu- 
larity of this collection by ‘‘ Fionn” of translations of Gaelic and English songs, 
Gaelic readings, etc., it is supplied in the fact that a second edition has been called for, 
and is now in the hands of the public. Excellent as the first edition was, this one is 
in every respect a great improvement upon it. The work is considerably enlarged, 
and contains a number of fresh pieces very suitable for reading and recitation at 
Highland gatherings or for fireside amusement. The work is neatly got up and 
well printed, while the Gaelic is very carefully edited. In view of the early 
recognition of Gaelic as a “special subject” in Highland schools, we hail the 
** Garland ” as supplying serviceable material for securing for the language the place 
from which it has been so long frozen out by the codes and cold comfort applied in 
the work of modern Highland education. The book is a most enjoyable one, and no 
Celt who invests in it will regret having done so. It is published by Mr Archibald 
Sinclair, 62 Argyle Street, Glasgow, to whom much credit is due for the neat and 
tradesmanlike appearance of this Celtic gem. 
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THE LAND REFORM MOVEMENT IN SKYE. 





A WEEK or two before the arrival of her Majesty’s Forces in 
Skye, there was a considerable amount of excitement among the 
people, who, believing that their cause was just, became very 
determined in the position they took up. They reasoned thus— 
“We have in the past tamely submitted to be deprived of our 
hill pasture, and to have our rents increased ; the assertion of our 
rights is a duty which we have too long neglected. Experience 
has been uniform for a long series of years that the more sub- 
missive we are, the greater the advantage taken by depriving us 
of privileges which we formerly possessed, till our circumstances 
are so reduced that we are brought to the verge of starvation. 
We must now pursue a different course, insist that our grievances 
be more fully known, use every lawful measure to recover the 
rights and privileges of which we were so unjustly deprived. It 
is a matter in which we are all deeply interested ; we must be 
united, resolve not to cease agitating till our grievances are re- 
dressed. We want justice, and justice we will have.” They 
entered on the movement fully determined to fight it out to the 
bitter end. “Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just.” 
This is the feeling which animates the Crofters. Before any one 
condemns their action, he should make himself acquainted with 
both sides of their case. 

There has been much discontent among the small tenantry 
of Skye for a long time, which strained the feeling between land- 
lord and tenant to a degree far from desirable. Expectations 
had been raised, it may be, to an extravagant degree. At any- 
rate, it was evident that some concessions would have to be made 
on the part of the landlords before a loyal feeling could exist 
between them and their tenants. The measures pursued brought 
matters to a crisis sooner than might have been expected. 
Threats of eviction were resorted to. It was freely circulated 
among the different townships, that a large force of police, armed 
with revolvers were to be stationed here and there throughout 
the Island to cover the action of the process-server. To a 
people smarting under a deep sense of wrong, these were irritat- 
ing in the extreme, and roused them in many places to united 
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action in resisting the progress of an additional force of police 
whom they believed to be the tools of the landlords in carrying 
out their high-handed policy. There was no intention of violence 
on the part of the majority of the people, who endeavoured to 
restrain the most impulsive among themselves, but it must be 
admitted that there was a strong feeling against the police, 
whom they believed, rightly or wrongly, to be forced upon them 
in the interest of the proprietors. Unfortunately, the events 
which followed increased the suspicion which it is now difficult 
to remove. 

It is hard to conceive of a more injudicious way of dealing 
with their tenantry than that pursued by the landlords at this 
critical time. To imagine that such deep rooted discontent could 
be eradicated by force, or that anything like good feeling could 
be established between landlord and tenant by the presence of 
the process-server, and a few isolated cases of eviction, was 
simply misunderstanding the signs of the times and misinterpret- 
ing the feelings of the people. 

The way in which estates were for a long time managed in 
Skye was through fear—never at best a healthy system. It may 
serve a certain purpose for a time, but is sure in the long run to 
lead into difficulty. It has resulted in such a complication 
of conflicting interests as to make it a hard matter to solve. 
Once the people fecl that they are free in a free country, it is not 
easy to govern them through fear; nor should the attempt be 
made, but as seldom as possible. It had become evident that 
such a change had come over the people as required a very 
different treatment from what they were previously accustomed 
to. But the landlord cannot be brought to see that any im- 
provement can be made on the old system, nor that there was any 
other way of dealing with these people than by a revival of the 
reign of terror ; that nothing short of a wholesale eviction would 
do, and they would be evicted by the dozen. No policy could be 
more disastrous to the landlord interest, as may now be seen 
from its effects. It alienated the more moderate among the 
people, forced them to unite with the more advanced, and made 
them more determined to resist the despotic rule under which, 
they say, they have groaned so long. 

We have often heard it stated that the origin of this Land 
Law Reform Movement was owing to Irish influences. It is 
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certainly not easy to trace it to Ireland, though there is no doubt 
that all great movements are contagious. They call forth new 
agencies, and many subtle influences are set to work. The 
origin of the movement was not in Ireland; it was local. It can 
be traced to the action of the landlord and his officials. These 
did more in this part of the country to raise the land question 
and press it towards a solution than any Irish influence or 
agitator that has ever appeared in Skye. Not only so but it seems 
to be getting more difficult of solution the longer it is delayed. 
No agitator, however influential and eloquent, could succeed in 
driving the people to desperation as the estate managers have 
done by their threats of eviction and other short-sighted actions. 
Against these threats the people claim the protection of the 
legislature. They believe, if their grievances were fully known, 
that the sense of justice which characterises Englishmen will 
soon give them redress. In this way the agitation went on 
and spread to the adjacent islands ; thence to the mainland; and 
is still spreading to such an extent, that it is hard to say when 
or where it may stop. 

There is much said of the baneful influence of outside 
agitators who are alleged to have no real sympathy with the 
people, and are merely actuated by selfish motives. Of all the 
arguments used on the subject this point is the most illogical. 
What could move men from a distance to so much energy and self- 
sacrifice, if it were not their great sympathy with these people, 
a desire to get their grievances redressed, and to see them 
placed on a fair way for a new start in life. They well know 
that the crofters are far too much steeped in poverty to expect 
any remuneration from them for their trouble. The real agitators 
who fan the flame are the estate managers, and all must own 
that they have been wonderfully successful. 

If a conciliatory policy had been adopted immediately after 
the visit of the Royal Commissioners, the alleged grievances 
looked into, and if possible, where founded on fact, removed ; a 
better feeling might have been restored between landlord and 
tenant, and could be done much easier then than now. The 
agitation would have been checked, before it had attained its 
present proportions. The agitators would have been deprived 
of their weapons, but instead of that they have been constantly 
supplied with crushing arguments which cannot be refuted. 
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Was there anything more likely to rouse suspicion and bring 
discredit upon the landlords than their attempts to mark those 
who had given evidence before the Royal Commissioners or who 
were reputed to sympathise with the Land Law Reform move- 
ment. 

It was evident from the fact of the Commission being 
appointed that there was something in the relation between 
landlord and tenant which needed investigation, and as that 
investigation proceeded the more apparent it became that the 
old system required to be overhauled, and placed upon a better 
basis, that justice might be equally distributed among all classes of 
her Majesty’s subjects. Those who cultivate the soil are as much 
entitled to the protection of the Government as the landlord, 
to whom the law at present is much more favourable than to the 
tenant. As long as it remains so there is ever a danger of in- 
dividual hardship and injustice. This anomaly must be done away 
with by an alteration of the law, such as will provide equal justice 
to both. However much the landlords may concede, it is useless 
to disguise the fact that no amount of voluntary patchwork will 
place the foundation of land legislation on a satisfactory basis. 
Wars and rumours of wars may for a time absorb public attention, 
and put off a comprehensive settlement, but there is little doubt 
that we are within measurable distance of a time when the Land 
Question will become the principal theme on every political 
platform. As it was forty years ago with the Corn Laws, so will 
it shortly be with those Acts connected with the Land. 


JAMES M. DAVIDSON. 








ORAN DO NA CAOIRICH MHORA, 
Le DONNACHADH SIOSAL. 


[The following song is one of a number read by Mr Colin Chisholm, at a recent 
meeting of the Gaelic Society of Inverness. He said that the author was Donnachadh 
Buidhe, Duncan Chisholm, who, early in this century, along with the greater part of 
the Strathglass people, left their native land, having been evicted from their holdings, 
which were at that time converted into sheep farms. He said that he was indebted 
for the words of the song to a gentleman in Nova Scotia, whose father and grand- 
father he remembered well before they left the upper end of Glencannich. ] 


Ge b’e h-aon rinn an duanag, chaidh e tuathal an tds, 
Nach do chuimhnich na h-uaislean dha ’m bu dual a bhi mdr; 
Na’m biodh feum air neart dhaoin’ ann an caonnaig no’n toir, 
*S iad a sheasadh an cruadal, ’s lannan cruaidhe na’n dorn, 
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Na Siosalaich Ghlaiseach bho chaisteal nan arm, 

Na suinn a bha tapaidh * nuair chaisgt* orra ’n fhearg ; 
"Nuair theid iad ’s a’ bhaiteal, cha bu ghealtach an colg, 
’S gu’n cuir iad fo’n casan luchd chasagan dearg. 


Sibh a bhuaileadh na buillean, ’sa chuireadh an ruaig, 
*S a sheasadh ri teine, gun deireas, gun ghruaim; 

Na suinn a bha fulangach, curanta, cruaidh, 

Nach leigeadh le namhaid an larach thoirt uath’. 


La Blar Airidh-Ghuidhein rinn sibh pruthar air sluagh, 

Ged bu lionmhor na daoine air ’ur n-aodann ’san uair; 

Cha deachaidh mac mathar dhiubh sabhailte uaith’, 

*S gu’n do thill sibh a’ chreach air a h-ais do’n Taobh-tuath. 


*Nuair a dh’eirich na curaidhean curanta, dian, 

Gu luath-lamhach, guineach, ’s iad ullamh gu gniomh, 
Gu'n d’ fhag sibh na miltean na’n sineadh air sliabh, 
Gun tuigse, gun toinnisg, gun anail na’n cliabh. 


*Nuair theid iad an ordugh, na h- oganaich gharg, 

Cha ’n’eil ’san Roinn-Eorpa na’s boidhch’ theid fo’n airm; 
*Nuair a gheibheadh sibh ordugh, bu deonach leibh falbh, 
*S gu’n déanadh sibh feolach an comhstri nan arm. 


’S ann chunnaic mi ’m prasgan bu taitniche leam, 
Eadar bun Allt-na-Glaislig a’s braighe Chnochd-fhionn. 
Nach leigeadh le namhaid dol dan air an cil, 

Ged tha iad bho’n la sin a’ cnamh anns an uir. 


Gur a tric tha mi smaointean air an duthaich a th’ann, 
Tha’n diugh fo na caoirich eadar raointean a’s ghleann ; 
Gun duine bhi lathair dhe’n alach a bh’ann, 

Ach coin agus caoirich ga’n slaodadh gu fang. 


’S ann tha aobhar a’ mhulaid aig na dh’ fhuirich ’san ait’, 
Gun toil-inntinn gun, taic, ach fo chasan nan Gall ; 

Bho na dh’ fhalbh an luchd-eaglais bha freasdatach dhaibh, 
Co a ghabhas an leth-sgeul, ’nuair bhios iad na‘n cas? 


Gur lionmhor sonn aluinn chaidh arach bho thus 

An teaghlach an armuinn a bha tamh an Cnochd-fhiunn ; 

*S bho’n a dh’ fhalbh na daoin’-uaisle, chaidh an tuath air an glan, 
*S gu’m beil iad bho’n uair sin gun bhuachaille cuil. 


B’iad sud na daoin’ uaisle ’s na buachaillean ciuin— 

Easbuig Iain ’s a bhrathair, a’s Iain Ban bha’n Cnochd-fhiunn— 
Na daoine bha feumail gu reiteachadh cuis, 

Chaidh an duthaich an eis bho’n la dh’eng iad na’n triuir. 


Dh’ fhalbh na Cinn-fheadhnab’ fhearr eisdeachd ’sa’ chuirt— 
An ceann-teaghlaich bu shine dhe’n fhine b’ fhearr cliu ; 

Tha gach aon a bha taitneach air an tasgadh ’san dir, 

’S iad mar shoitheach gun Chaftain, gun acfhuinn, gun stiuir. 


Dh’ fhalbh an stiuir as na h-iaruinn ’nuair a thriall na fir bhan’— 
Na h-Easbuigean beannuichte, carranta, tlath ; 

’S ioma buaidh agus cliu bha’ air an cunntas n’ur gnath ; 

’S ann agaibh bha’n t-ionntas a dh’ ionnsuidh a’ bhiais. 


Cha bu bhas e ach aiseag gu beatha na b’ fhearr, 

Del a dh’ ionnsuidh an Athar tha ’n Cathair nan Gras 
Na seirbheisich dhileas do ’n Ti tha gu h-ard, 

’S a tha an toil-inntinn nach diobair gu brath, 


’S mi-fhortan do ’r cairdean thug sibh thamh anns’ an Lios, 
Na h-armuinnean priseil, lan sith agus meas, 

Na coinnlean a b’ aillte dheanadh dearsa na’r measg, 

’Sann a tha na cuirp aluinn air an caradh fo lic, 
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’S ann fo lic air an aineol tha na feara gun ghruaim, 
Nach fuiligeadh an eucoir ann an -isdeachd an cluas ; 
Gur e a bh’ aca na’n inntinn toil-inntinne bhuan, 

Le Soisgeul na Firinn ga innseadh do ’n t-sluagh. 


’S ann an sin a bha ’n comunn a bha toilichte leinn, 

*Nuair a bha sinn mu’n coinneamh bha sonas ri’n linn ; 
*Nuair a chaidh iad ’san uaigh sgiot an sluagh as gach taobh, 
*S iad mar chaoirich gun bhuachaill’ air am fuadach thair tuinn. ( 


Cha’n ’eil buachaillean aca no taic’ air an cul, 

Bho na leigeadh fir Shasuinn a fasgadh an Diin, 

*Se naigheachd is ait leam mar thachair do’n chuis, 

Gu’n do shleamhnaich an casan a mach dhe’ na ghrunnd. 


Tha mi ’n dochas gun tionndaidh a’ chuis mar a’s coir, 
Gu’n tig iad a dh’ ionnsuidh an duchais bho thos ; 

Na fitranan aluinn chaidh arach ann og, 

Gu’n cluinneam sibh ’thamh ann an aros nam bd, ] 


Ged’ a thuit a’ chroabh-mhullaich ’s ged’ fhrois i gu barr, 
Thig planndais a stoca an toiseach a’ bhlais ; 

Ma gheibh iad mo dhurachd mar a dhuraichdean daibh, 
Bidh iad shuas an Cnochd-fhionn, ’s e bhur duchas an t-ait’. 


Agus Iain Chnuichd-fhinn, bi-sa misneachail treun, 

Glac duthchas do sheanar, ’s yu meal thu a steidh ; 

An t-ait’ robh do sheorsa, bho ’n’oige gu ’n eug, 

Am mac an ionad an athar, suidh ’sa’ chathair ’s na treig. 





Bi togradh air d’eolas, a bhuain chno anns’ an Din, 

Far an goireadh an smeorach am barr oganan dlu ; 

Eoin bheaga an t-sleibhe deanamh beus mar chruit-chiuil, 
’S a chuthag ’s a’ cheiteia a’ seinn a Gug-Gig. 


Dh’ fhalbh gach toil-inntinn a bh’ aig ar sinnsreadh bho thos, 
’S e mo bharail nach till iad ris na linntinnean dg ; 

Cha n’eil fiadhach ri fhaotaian ann an aonach nan ceo; 
Chuir na caoirich air fiadach buidheann uallach nan crodc. 


Dh’ fhalbh an earb as a’ choille, dh’ fhalbh coileach an duin, 
’*S am buicin beet, viorach, Dhiodh fo shileadh nan stitc ; 

Dh’ fhalbh na feiath as an aonach—cha ’n ioghnadh sud leam— 
Cha chluinnear guth gaothair no faoghaid ’san Din. 


Leam is duillich mar thachair nach d’ thainig sibh nall 
Mu’'n deachaidh ‘ur glacadh le acanan teann ; 

Na’m biodh uachdaran dligbeach na shuidh’ air ’ur ceann, 
Cha rachadh ‘ur sgapadh gu machair nan Gall. 


Cha b’i mhachair br taitnich le na Glaisich dhol ann, 
*Nuair a thigeadh an samhradh, ach braighe nan gleann ; 
Bhiodh aran, im, agus cdise, ga’n arach gun taing, 
Crodh-laoigh air an airidh, bliochd a’s dair ann’s an am. 


Cha ’n’eil ’n ’ur ceann-cinnidh ach duine gun treoir, 

Tha fo smachd nan daoin-vaisle chuireas ‘uathal a shron, 
Nach iarradh dhe’n t-saoghal ach caoirich air ldn, 

An aite na tuatha a bha buan aig a sheors. 


er as air na caoisich as gach taobh dhe’n Roinn-Eorp’, 
Cloimh a’s cnamhaz a’s caoile, ai nam maodal a’s crdic, 
Gabhai! dalladh ran svilean. agus msg air an sroin, 
Madadh-ruadh agus fiveun a’ cur dith air a’ phor. 


Guidheam bracsaidh ’sna h-oisgean, ’s ploc a’s tuaineal na’n ceann 
*Sa’ chnoimheag ’san iorbal, gu ruig an eanachainn ’san t-sron ; 

S gun a h-aon bhi ri fhaicinn, ach craicinn gun fheoil, 

Na cibeirean glas a’ tarsuinn as gun snaithn’ bhrog. 









